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the ruined emigrants, the impoverished families, and
the decayed gentlemen of the old regime who had fallen
victims to a Revolution which speedily resolved itself
into a military Empire* Our own pressgang for seamen
was revolting enough, but the sight of an impressment
could not be compared with the distressing scenes at a
Conscription ballot, when piercing shrieks accompanied
the drawing of the fatal ticket from the urn* Nor in
England, at the worst times of the Napoleonic War,
did the traveller meet along the high roads " twenty
or thirty miserable beings called refractory conscripts,
guarded by gendarmes, and tied together with a rope
attached to a horse's tail as a badge of disgrace/' l

Napoleon maintained his huge armies by quartering
them on defeated nations and by all the methods of
systematic extortion of which military power is capable*
Thus after the battle of Jena in October 1806 he
refused to hear of an armistice* " He intended so to
abase the Prussians that never again should they be able
to contest his authority* He besieged and took all their
fortresses, made his headquarters in their capital, and
levied a crushing war-contribution upon people already
exhausted by extraordinary charges* Having thus in a
most signal way * avenged the defeat of Rosbach/ he
issued (November 21, 1806) from Berlin the famous
series of Decrees which proclaimed the British Isles
to be in a state of blockade**' The consequences of the
commercial war between Great Britain and Napoleon
are so little understood and so frequently mis-stated,
or ignored, by fashionable writers that it may be well to

1 See article in the Edinburgh Review, January 1809, on Code de ta
Conscription (Paris, 1806)*
a Napoleon, by Herbert Fisher, p* 148.